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and protested and wept, but to no purpose. The people were not accustomed to resistance in such matters, and they certainly never yielded to it. Augustine had to consent.
The reader who is unfamiliar with the ways of the early Church may have some difficulty in picturing such a scene, so quiet and submissive is the modern congregation to its pastors. It is true that the people are still consulted as to the quality of those who are to be ordained, but few are so rude as to take the prelate at his word and answer the questions he puts from the altar ; the wiser and more reverent liturgy of the Church of Rome directs the putting of the questions to the people in Latin. In the fourth century the proceedings were less stately. The great preacher was encouraged by rounds of applause at the end of his well-turned periods. The less gifted preacher was liable to be reminded of the progress of the water-clock. Augustine tells a story (ep. 71) of a bishop who, having pretensions to learning, quoted Jerome's translation of Jonas iv. 6 in his sermon. The people missed the
Rome when he had to choose a teacher for the Milanese; or the Due de Broglie's discovery that Augustine helped to guard Ambrose in the church at Milan. Another prominent hagiographer depicts Augustine's 'amazement1 when the people demanded his ordination.